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He who belies female innocence does an act of 
baseness ; and he who slanders a lady, who is also a 
queen, does that, which induces every woman to raise 
her voice, and every man his hand. 

To those reflections we were incited, by the 
late publication of the Love Letters of Mary 
Queen of Scots, by Hugh Campbell, calling himself 
a Doctor of Laws and Fellow of the Antiquary 
Society. 

These Letters, says the Editor, came into his hands 
by accident. The manuscript, he adds, appears to 
judges to be upwards of one hundred years old ; but, 
I should take the language, continues Hugh Camp* 
bell, to be antecedent to the classical days of Ad- 
dison. 

But, during this discussion, the Editor seems to 
forget, that the language before him is Englishy 
which the Queen of Scots could not write ; now, this 

B . 



circumstance alone would be sufficient proof to every- 
one, except Hugh Campbell, that his publication 
cannot be the Love Letters of Mary Stewart. 

Neither was he induced to publish those Letters, 
because he thought they possessed more internal 
nfkrks of originality, and are more feminine, than 
those ascribed to Mary, in Buchanan's Detection. 
But, how could this editor act upon such motives, 
when the English language of these Letters pre- 
cluded him, from thinking them the guilty epistles of 
the Scottish Queen: notwithstanding he was so 
induced, he tells us, that by history, and concurring 
circumstances, he is induced to feel almost confident, 
that they are the compositions of the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots. 

In his assigned motive, for this publication, he 
does not advert, that to libel a woman, and slander a 
queen, is criminal, in all the laws, whereof he is a 
doctor.' 

But, she was a worthless woman and a guilty 
Queen, says Hugh Campbell.— Yes ; if one-half the 
forgeries, which he has published were genuine ; if 
the epistles, which have so often been attributed to 
Mary, were not fabrications ; and without such 
documents, there are no proofs against her. Did she 
not marry Bothwell, the murderer of her husband, 
Damley ? Yes : but when this circumstance is under- 
stood, it proves nothing. The parliament of Decem- 
ber 1567, which was called by Murray, wherein 
Morton presided, and Maitland took the management. 
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attainted Bothwell of treason ; when three of the 
points, which were charged against him, as treasonous, 
were : (1.) That he had arrested the Queen's person 
on the road ; (2.) That he had carried her forcibly to 
Dunbar Castle; and, (3.) That he had therein coerced 
her to marry him*. After this finding of the Par- 
liament, in which she had no influence, can any rea- 
sonable person consider her as guilty of the murder 
of her husband, merely, because she had married, by 
compulsion, one of the murderers. 

After H. Campbell had proceeded thus far, he 
avows, that the copy of the Letters, which are now 
published, by him, belonged to some maiden ladies, 
named Maitland, descendants from the famous 
Secretary Maitland ; whose wife, both parties con^ 
Jess, copied the celebrated Letters, for the Queen of 
Scots, though some of her late partisans state, that 
she could neither see the originals, nor procure copies, 
so as to make a defence. 

But who are the two parties, who make such con- 
fessions? Whoever they may be, what they confess 
is not true. Whatever Secretary Maitland might 
forge, the Queen of Scots had no copy of those letters, 
or other fabrications. For, during the examinations, 
in England, in the seventh article of her instructions 
to her Commissioners, she thus charges them : — 

" In cais thay alledge thay have ony writings of 
" mine, quhilk may infer presumptions against me, 

* Acta Pari. iii. 5. 10. 
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" in that cais, ye shall desyfe the principallis to be 
producit, and that I myself may have hispection 
thairof, and mak answer thairto : For ye sail aiBrm 
" in my name, I neuer writ ony thing concerning 
" that matter to ony creature. And gif ony sic 
writings be, thay ar false and feinzeit, forgit, and 
inventit, be thameselfis, onlie to my dishonour and 
" sclander : and thair ar divers in Scotlande, baith men 
" and women, that can counterfeit my handwriting, 
" and write the like maner of writing quhilk I use, 
** as weil as myself, and principallie sic as ar in cum- 
** panic with thameselfis*." 

Secretary Maitland was not in such credit, at that 
period, as to have had a copy of those letters ; and of 
course his wife was not made use of to make copies 
of themf . We may see what consequence was 
attributed to those despicable fabrications, by the 
following documents : — " The Earl of Murray's receipt 
" for the box and letters, at Edinburgh, the 16th 



* Cot. Lib. Good. v. ii. p. 342. 

+ *' The Secretary of Scotland hath so discovered himself, 
" for the Queen of Scots, as he is the instrument to increase 

her party; having such credit with Grange, who keepeth 

Edinburgh Castle, as the Duke of Chattelherault, the Lord 
" Herries, arc now at liberty, and thereby, the party of the 
" King is diminished ; you can judge what is to be done ; and 
'^ I wish her Majesty to take such a way herein, as may 

preserve her Estate.**- — CcciVs Letter to Norris^ 4th May, 
1570. Cabala, 163. 
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of September, 1568*." « The Earl of Morton's 
receipt for the box and letters, dated at Edinburgh, 
" 22nd January, 1570-1, from the acts of the Earl 
" of Lennox's Privy Councilf ." 

The Editor, H. Campbell, of those precious 
epistles, now talks about the want of coincidence, or 
discrepancy, between the letters in Mr. Laing's copy 
and those of his publication. All he claims, says he, 
will be the credit due, for having united the long 
parted companions of the gilt casket. This leads us 
to prove, that there is no discrepancy between Mr. 
Laing's letters, and those of Dr. Hugh Campbell ; 
and to disallow the claim of merits for any such 
publication on this occasion. Merit, indeed! what 
merit can there be in calumniating a woman, and a 
queen ; what merit is there in palming upon the 
public a collection of the most despicable forgeries : 
these forgeries were pubUshed for a second time, in 
1726, as a translation, by Edward Simmonds, printed 
by A. Campbell, in Union Street, for J. Millan, in 
Shoe Lane ; these were entitled " The Genuine 
" Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots." Mr. David 
Laing's book is merely a copy of the genuine letters 
above mentioned. Then comes Doctor Hugh Camp- 
bell with his Love Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots : 
and Campbell's Love Letters are, merely, the same 



* From the Earl of Muray's Prify Council Record. Goodal, 
ii. 90. 

t Goodal, ii, 91. 
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forgeries. The present Editor, when the MS. copy 
of them was placed in his hands, doubted the 
authenticity of the letters, and accordingly made 
' many inquiries, to discover whether they had ever 
been printed : but vain were all his inquiries ; though 
any other person would, easily, have found the fact 
to be, that this collection of Letters was twice printed 
before 1726, and is, even now, a very common 
book. 

Were Whitaker alive, says this Doctor of Laws, 
he would doubtless be angry, at seeing the whole 
contents of the casket in the following pages : NO, 
Whitaker was too able and acute a man, not to have 
seen the pamphlets, which were lying on every stall. 
Let us now collate, by a very near comparison, 



Mr. E. Simmonds' 
Second Edition, 1722 



i 



with 



Dr. H. CampbelFs 
Third Edition, 1824. 



LETTER I. 

ThU first Letter, as appears by Bran- 
tome's Memoirs, must he written when 
the Earl of Bothwell was in Banish- 
ment; where he had heeit some Time, 
an an Information, given by the Lord 
Arran, That he had compit'*d against 
the Life of Murray : Besides, the Com- 
plaint she makes in it how impossible 
it is for her to act as she wou'd do, 
having her Power limited by two 
different Factions, perfectly agrees with 
Spotswood, Sir James Melvil, und 
almost all the Authors who have wiitten 
tlie Histones of those Times; the later 
of them very confidently affirming, that 
slie had never consented to marry with 



LETTER THE FIRST. 

This first Letter, as appears by Bran- 
tome's Memoirs, must be written \i'heo 
ye Earl of Bothwell was in Banishment, 
where he had been some time on an in- 
formation given by the Lord Arran, that 
he had conspired against the Life of 
Murray, besides, the complaint she 
makes in it, how impossible it is for her 
to act as she would on having her power 
limited by two different Factions, per- 
fectly agrees with Spotswood, Sir James 
Melvil, /and almost all the authors who 
have written ye Histories of those times; 
the latter of them vei-y confidently 
affirmed that she had never consented 
to marry with Lord Darnley, but that 



Lord Darly, but that she hop*d, by 
that Means, to suppress the Incroach- 
ments which the two Parties, headed by 
Hamilton and Mnrray, were daily 
making on her Prerogative, 



You complain of me, my dear Both- 
trW/,witbout Cause : Did you know what 
unsurmountable Difficulties attend a 
Person of my Station, in the Pursuit 
of an Affair, such as ours, you would 
not blame, but pity me: All my Mo- 
ments are taken up with Consultations 

the Distraction of the Times 

overwhelm me — I ought to exchange 
» this soft and gentle Nature of mine, 
for one all rough and masculine, to be 
able to cope with the Oppositions I 
daily meet with;— besides, the Lord 
Darly is perpetually with me, pretends 
to testify his Passion by his Jealousy; 
and, backed by that assuming Arbitra- 
tress of my Fate the English Queen, 
already takes upon him the Authority 

of a Husband What can I do? 

torn and divided between different Fac- 
tions, both equally pernicious to their 

Sovereign's Interest Yet in Spite 

of the contending Storms, in Spite of 
Business, Cares, and all my vast Fa- 
tigues, still does my Heart find room 

for Love: Yes, I protest, my 

ever dear Bothwell, that, for an humble 
Life with you, I gladly wouM exchange 
this Load of Greatness, and throw it to 
those who seem so ambitious of it, this 
gawdy Burthen of a Crown : But even 
That is a Privilege deny'd me ; I must 
either continue to reign, or cease to 
live; my Power is all that can protect 
mj Bothwell ; shou'd I relinquish you, 
or want the Means of preserving you ? 
it is not the pretended Friendship of 
the ever-changing Murray wou'd afford 
you any Shelter : Do not therefore im- 
pute it to my Want of Impatience to 
see you, that I still delay your coming 
to Edinburgh; 'tis fqr the future Re- 



she hoped by that means to suppress 
the incroachments which the two Par- 
ties, headed by Hamilton and Murray, 
were daily making on her Preroga- 
tive. 



You complain of me my dear Bothwell 
without cause ; did you know what insur- 
mountable difficulties attend a person of 
my station in the pursuit of an affair such 
as ours you would not blame but pity me, 
all my moments are taken up with con- 
sultations ; the distractions of the times 
overwhelm me — I ought to exchange 
this soft and gentle nature of mine for 
one all rough and masculine, to be able 
to cope with the oppositions I daily meet 
with— besides the Lord Darnley is per- 
petually with me, pretends to testifie his 
passion by his jealousy, and.back'd by 
that assuming arbitress of my fate the 
English Queen, already takes upon him 
the authority of an husband. — What 
can I do torn and divided between 
different Factions, both equally perni- 
cious to their Sovereign's interest? — 
Yet in spite of the contending storms, in 
spite of business cares, and all my vast 
fatigued, still does my heart find room 
for love — Yes I protest my ever dear 
Bothwell, that for an humble life with you 
I gladly would exchange this load of 
greatness and throw it to those who seem 
ambitious of it, this gaudy burthen of a 
crown ; but even that is a privile.dge de- 
ny'd me ; I must either continue to reign 
or cease to live; my power is all that 
can protect my Bothwell ; should I re- 
linquish that, or want the means of pre- 
serving you, it is not the pretended 
friendship of the ever-changing Murray 
would afford you any shelter: do not 
therefore impute it to the want of impa- 
.tience to see yon, that I stil delay yonr 
coming to Edinburgh ; 'tis for the 
future repose of us both that I com- 
mand you tarry yet longer where yon 
are ; but methinks I need not any argu- 
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pose of us both, that I coromand yon to 
tarry yet a little longer where yon are : 
Bnt methinks I need not any Arguments 
to convince yon, that it is wholly your 
Interest I study ; too precious have been 
the Proofs I have given you of my 
Tenderness for yon, to doubt the Sin- 
cerity of it ; nor do I believe you want 
Sense or Gratitude to acknowledge what 
I have done for yon ■ Time, how- 
ever, must be the Touch-Stone of the 

Hearts of both write to me as 

usual : Believe me, all the Consolation 
your unhappy Queen enjoys, is in hear- 
ing from you, till Fate allows us the 
Blessing of a nearer Conversation, which 
I hope and pray may be sooner than you 
expect, and as swifl as my Desires. 

3— A Legion of Angels attend and 

be your Guard from all exterior Harms, 
and keejj^ you ever faithful to 

M.R. 
P. iSf.— I had forgot to warn you of 
Lord Herris, he designs you a Visit ; it 
can be for no other Reason than to pry 

into your Behaviour ; be cautious of 

your self before him. Farewell. 



ments to convince you that it is wholly 
your interest I study. Too precions have 
been the proofs I have given you of my 
tenderness for you to doubt the sincerity 
of it, nor do I believe you want sense or 
gratitude to acknowledge what I have 
done for you. Time however must be the 
touch-stone of the hearts of both — write 
to me as usual ; believe me, all the conso- 
lation your unhappy Queen enjoys is in 
hearing from you ; tiU fate allows ns the 
blessing of a nearer conversation, which 
I hope and pray may be sooner than yon 
expect, and as swift as my desires — a le- 
gion of angels attend and be yonr guard 
from all exteriour harms and keep 
you ever faithful to 

M. R. 

P. S. I had forgot to warn yon of my 
Lord Herns ; he designs yon a visit, it 
can be for no other reason than to pry 
into your behaviour — be cautions of 
your self before him, farewell. 



LETTER n. 

This seems to be wi-ilten a small Time qfter 
the Former; and bothy according to 
Buchannan, must bear Date about the 
Middle qf the Year 1663. She was at 
that Time greatly incommoded' by the 
Faction of the Hamiltons ; and was then 
beginning to contrive Measures for their 
Huin, as appears by Castlenaw's M?- 
moirsj Spotswood, and Crawford. 



It is virith a Transport proportionable 
to my late Inquietitudes, that I now 
command the Presence of my dear 

Botkwell the greatest Part of my 

Anxieties are over: £/tza^M has changed 
her Mind in Favour of my Lord Darly, 



LETTER THE SECOND. 

This seems to be written a small time 
after the former, and both, according to 
Buchanan, must bear date about the 
middle of the year 1563. She was at 
that time greatly incommoded by the 
Faction of the Hamiltons, and was then 
beginning to cofttrive measures for their 
ruin, as appears by Castlenaw's Me- 
moirs, Spotswood and Crawford. 



It is in a transport proportionable to 
my late inquietudes that I now command 
the presence of my dear Bothwell — the 
greatest part of my anxietys are over. 
Elizabeth, hath changed her mind in 
favour of Iiord Damley, and I shall be 



«nd I shall be persecuted no more with 
her Menaces or Persuasions on his 
Score; ilfKrray also declares himself an 
Enemy to the Match, and I shall have 
the double Satisfaction of obliging my 
Subjects and my self; — but oh ! there 
remains a greater Felicity in Store for 
me, I shall not only be eas'd of the 
Solicitations of the Man I hate, but 
enjoy with more Security than ever, the 

Society of him I love. The Council 

seem perfectly satisfyd of your Inno- 
cence as to the late Troubles ;^you will 
have a publick Mandate to recal you ; 
but I cannot restrain my Impatience 
from sending you this Harbinger of our 
approaching Happiness; — be secret, 
however, I conjure yon, a too quick 
Discovery of your Contentment yet, 

might ruin all: Always remember 

this. That the Favourites of Princes 
have as many Observers, as Eyes upon 
them, — I learn'd this Maxim from 
Katkerine de MedicU^ to wear a Coun- 
tenance the reverse of my Heart. — 
Proposals frequently are made for no 
other Reason, than to sound the 
Inclinations of the Persons to whom 
they are offered; that politick Queen 
therefore never discloses either the 
Pleasure or Discontent she conceives 
at what she hears; but, leaving it to 
Time to bring out the Reality, fathoms 
the Whole of the Design, without 
giving even those who think themselves 
in the very Bottom of her Secrets, 
Liberty to know the least' of her 
Thoughts ; it is also by this Means that 
Elizabeth circumvents all the Plots of 
her Enemies : And this, in fine, is the 
only Security of a Great and Envy'd 
Person. — Dbsemble, therefore, my dear 
Bolhwell ! with all the World but me, 
who, I do believe, wfll be most pleased 
when most I know your Heart; — see 
the Confidence which Love inspires, 
Jealousy and Suspicion are Passions I 
am utterly a Stranger to; btkt in the 



persecuted no more with her menaces 
or persuasions on his score ; Murray 
also declares himself an enemy to the 
match, and I shall have the double 
satisfaction of obliging my subjects and 
my self ! but oh ! there remains a greater 
felicity in store for me ; I shall not only 
be eased of the solicitations of the man 
I hate, but enjoy with more security 
than ever the society of him I love; the 
council seems perfectly satisfied of your 
innocence as to the late troubles ; you 
will have a publick mandate to recall 
you; but I cannot restrain my im- 
patience from sending you this harbinger 
of our approaching happiness. Be se- 
cret,' however, I conjure you ; a too 
quick discovery of your contentment 
might yet ruin all— allways remember 
this, that the favourites of Princes have 
as many observers as eyes upon them — I 
learned this maxim from Katherine de 
Medicis, to wear a countenance the re- 
verse of my heart — proposals frequently 
are made for no other reasons, than to 
sound the inclinations of ye persons tO 
whom they are offered; that politick 
Queen therefore never discloses either 
the pleaisure or discontent she coaceives 
at what she hears, but leaving it to 
spring out of the reality, fathoms the 
whole of the design without giving, even 
those who think themselves at the very 
bottom of her secrets, liberty to know 
the least of her thoughts; it is also by 
this means that Elizabeth circumvents 
all the plots of her enemies ; and this in 
fine is the onely security of a great and 
envyed person. Dissemble therefore, 
my dear Bothwell, with all the world 
but me, who, I do believe, will be most 
pleased when most I know yor heart. 
See the confidence which love inspires, 
jealousy and suspicion are passions I am 
utterly a stranger to, but in the afiairs 
of state, I confess I have vanity enough 
to assure my self the man I condescend 
to favour in the manner I have done 
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Affidra of State, I confess I have vanity 
enough to assure my self, that the Man 
I condescend to favour in the Manner I 
have done yon, cannot but be mine ; — 
as for the Divorce you writ to me 
concerning, I wou'd not have yon think 
t>f it as yet; the Times are at present too 
much unsettled, and your Wife has 
powerful Friends ; strengthen first your 
own Interest, which may be a Means to 
weaken hers ; and leave to ne and your 
good Friend the Bishop of Roaa, to 
manage That thereafter; we have al- 
ready laid the Scheme, and I am certain 
that worthy Man will not fail to perform 
the Part enjoyn'd liim,to the Satisfaction 
of us both ; in the mean time, wou'd not 
have you give the least Hint of your 
Design: But of this we shall have 
Leisure to talk at your Arrival. I have 
these three Days waited an Opportunity 
to convey to you the tender Meanings 
of my Soul, and must not waste the 
precious Moment in dull Narrations. — 
No Time is pleasing to me, that is not 
spent in giving you new Demonstrations 
of my Affection; well may I err in the 
Rules of Government and State, when 
all my Thoughts are taken up with 
Love ; and yet perhaps I shon'd be less 
capable than I am, if my Concern for 
the Establishment of your Happiness 
did not make me now and then apply 
my self to those Maxims, which alone 
can have the Power to Gx it, — the 
Ambition I have to make you Great, 
keeps alive my Desire of continuing so 
my self— tlie Scqtteff I am very certain, 
wou'd soon grow too nnweildy for the 
Weakness of my Hand, were it not for 
the charming Hope I shou'd shortly 
have, the Means to transfer it into yours ; 
'tis there I wish to see it shine, and look 
on my self but as the Steward of the 
l^orious Relict ^I do believe, how- 
ever, that there are Joys in my Power 
to bestow, infinitely more valuable to 
you than this ; but I think not my Heart 



yon, cannot but be mine; as for the 
divorce, you write to me concerning, I 
would not have you think of it as yet ; 
the times are at present too much un- 
settled, and your wife has powerful 
friends; strengthen first your own in- 
terest, which may be a means to weaken 
hers, and leave to me and your good 
friend the Bishop of Ross to manage that 
thereafter; we have already laid the 
scheme, and I am certain that worthy 
man will not fail to perform the part 
enjoyn'd him to the satisfaction of both. 
In the mean time I would not have you 
give the least hint of your design : But 
of this we shall have leisure to talk at 
yor arival. I have these three days 
waited an opportunity to conyey to yon 
the tender meanings of my soul, and 
must not waste the precious moments in 
dull narrations. No time is pleasing to 
me that is not spent in giving you new 
demonstrations of my affections ; well 
may I err in the rules of government 
and state, when all my thoughts are 
taken up with love ; and yet perhaps I 
should be less capable than I am, if my 
concern for the establishment of your 
happiness, did not make me now and 
then apply myself to those maxims 
which alone can have the power to iax. 
it. The ambition I have to make you 
great, keeps alive my desire of continu'* 
ing so my self. 

The scepter I am very certain would 
soon grow too unwieldy for the weak- 
ness of my hand, were it not for the 
charming hope I should shortly have the 
means of transferring it into yours ; 'tis 
there I wish to see it shine, and look on 
myself but as the steward of a glorious 
relict. I do believe however that there 
are joys in my power to bestow in- 
finitely more powerful to you than this, 
but I think not my heart and person 
sufficient rewards for the merits of my 
Bothwell, and long for the happy hour 
when I may give a kingdom in dowry 
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and Person sufficient Reward for the 
Merits of my Baihwell, and long for the 
happy Hour when I may give a Kingdom 
in Dowry with my Love, till then 
I cannot say my Joy is perfectly 
compleat, nor will I ever rest till this, 
the suprearoest Desire my Soul can 
know, is accomplished— I am now going 
to Council, where I have ordered it so, 
that the Earl of HamiUon, whom I know 
your Enemy, shall be accused of Things 
which for a Time, at least, shall deprive 
him of the Power of giving any Inter- 
ruption to the Happiness I propose to 
my self, in the Enjoyment of my dear 
BothweWs Conversation — Adieu, Expect 
in a few Days to be calPd to Court; and 
to the unpatient Arms of 

Jf. R. 



with my love ; till then I cannot say my 
joy is complete, nor will 1 ever rest till 
this, the supreamest desire my soul can 
know, is accomplished. I am now 
going to Council, where I have ordered 
it so that the Earl of Hamilton, whom I 
kniow your enemy, shall be accused of 
things, which, for a time at least, shall 
deprive him of the Power of giving any 
interuption to happiness I propose to 
myself in tiie enjoyment of my dear 
Bothweirs conversation ; adieu— expect 
in a few days to be called to court and 
to the impatient arms of 

M.R. 



LETTER ni. 

Thi$ Letter was written in the Beginning 
qfthe Year 1564, at which Time Queen 
Elizabeth propos'd the Earl <2/'Leicester 
to her for a Husband^ according to 
Cambden, Holingshed, and almost aU 
the HistorianSy who mention that Affair 
with Wonder ; the greatest Politiciana 
i^that Age not being able to fathom the 
secret Mottoes which indw^d her to so 
unexpected a Behaviour. 



What a sudden Turn in our Affidrsl 

• good OoD 1 how are the Face of 

all things altered! scarce have I 

Courage to report the Story ; but you, 
alas I are but too weU acquainted with 
the Misfortune in g^ieral, tho' the 
Particulars cannot yet have reach'd 

you. ^I am for ever doom'd to be the 

Vassal of the English Queen, the Tool 
of her curs'd Policy, the Property of 
her Ambition, without a Friend to aid 
me ; ■ She writes me now. That her 
Reasons for breaking off the Match 



LETTER THE THIRD. 

This letter was vnritten in tiie begin- 
ning of the year 1564, at which time 
Queen Elizabeth proposed the Earl of 
Leicester to her for a husband, accord- 
ing to Camden, Hollingshed, and ahnost 
all the historians, who mention that 
afiair with wonder ; the greatest politi- 
cians of that age not being able to 
fathom the secret motives which induced 
her to so unexpected a behaviour. 



What a sudden turn in our afiairs \ 
Oood God ! How are the face of things 
altered ! Scarce have I courage to re- 
port the story — but you, alas ! are but 
too well acquainted with the misfortune 
in general, tiiough the particulars cannot 
yet have reached you : I am for ever 
doomed to be th« vassal of the English 
Queen, the tool of her cursed policy, 
the property of her ambition, without a 
friend to aid me. She writes me now 
that the reasons for breaking of the 
match with Damley were because she 
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with Darty^ were because, she thinks 
Iteicetier more worthy of my Crown and 
Bed. ^-^ Leieestery rais'd bat by her 
partial Favour, and long the Mirror of 
her loosest Wishes, must now be 
recompenc'd with the Scoti^ Crown, 
—but it shall perish first,— tho' 
Murray and the Faction again threaten 
to take up Arms, tho' the Remainder of 
the Gordon Race rejoyce in tiiis Oppor- 
tunity of Revenge, not all I have 
endur'd, nor all I can endure shall fright 

me to an Act so loath'd, so scorned 

no, if not decreed for Bothwellf I will 

be for no other; in this I will be 

Mistress of my self, as for the rest let 
Fate dispose ; I am grown weary of the 
light, and almost cou'd resign that life 
they make so wretched, by perpetual 

Troubles. Attempt not to appear 

in Edinburgh I intreat you, where all 
Things being in Confusion, in this 
universal Hurry, you may fall a Victim 
to the Malice of your Enemies ; I am 
now more than ever concerned, that 
Murray, fearful of your betraying those 
secret Practices he formerly intrusted 
to your Care, privately conspires against 
your life HamiUon gave me 

some Hints of it the other Day, and 
Douglass afterwards, in Heat of Blood, 
occasioned by a Debate between 'em in 
my Presence, confirmed it all ; all are 

false, all Traytors to their Queen. 

Oh Bothwellf where is one faithful 
Friend to be chose out among a 
Thousand base Designers — I aim not 
at Encrease of Power, oppress not my 
poor Subjects by exorbitant Taxations ; 
nor envy the Provinces my Neighbours 
rule ; all I desire is to possess, in Peace, 
the tittle Territories I was bom to 
govern, and that 4s deny^d me — sure I 

was born to everlasting Cares like 

Hydra's Heads, one no sooner disappears 
than another rises in its Room, and 
drives me from Repose.— I am in too 
innch Distraction to say much at 



thinks Leicester more worthy of my bed 
and crown! Leicester raised but by 
her partial favour, and long the mirror 
of her loosest vrishes, must now be re-^ 
compensed with the Scottish crown, bat 
it shall perish first, though Murray and 
the faction again threaten to tidce ap 
arms; though the remainder of the 
Gordon race rejoyce in this opportunity 
of revenge, and all I have endured nor 
all I can endure, shall frighten me to an 
act so loathed, so scorned, no, if not 
decreed for Bothwell, I vrill be for na 
other : in this world I will be mistress 
of myself, as for the rest let fate dispose. 
I am grown weary of the light, and 
almost would resign that life they make 
so wretched by perpetual troubles. 

Attempt not to appear in Edinburgh, 
I entreat you, where all things being in 
confusion in this universal hurry, you 
may fall a victim to the malice of your 
enemies. I am now more than ever 
feai-ful of your betraying those secret 
practises he formerly iutmsted to your 
care, and that he privately conspires 
against your life ! 

Hamilton gave me some hints of it 
the other day, and Douglas afterwards 
in heat of blood occasioned by a debate 
between them in my presence con- 
firmed it : all are false ! all are traytors 
to their Queen ! Oh, Bothwell, where 
is one faithful friend to be chosen out 
among a thousand base designers ? I aim 
not at encrease of power, oppress not my 
poor subjects by exorbitant taxations, 
nor envy the provinces my neighbours 
rule ; all I desire is to possess in peace 
the little territories I was bom to 
govern, and that is deny'd me. Sure I 
was born to everlasting cares ! like 
hydra heads, one no sooner disappears^ 
than aDotber rises in its room, and 
drives me from repose. 1 am in too 
much distraction to say much at pre- 
sent; but the person who brings you 
this has a commission to inform you of 
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present, but the Person viho brings you 
this has a Commission to inform you all 
the Circumstances of this vnexpected 
Blow ; I can only tell you, that I am, as 
ever, wholly devoted to the Interest t>f 
my dear Bothtoell; and wiU yet, fiome 
Way or other, compleat hi5 Happiness, 
or sink in the Attempt— If you have 
any Advice which may be of Service in 
this Exigence, let it be speedy; for 
never had I more Need of Consolation. 
YourSf M» R, 

P, S, — ^Direct as your last, under a 
Cover to the Nuncio, that Man I think 
is faithfiil ; but bevirar of Seaton, he has a 
Brother in the Service of the HamUtons ; 
I more than fear he has already betray'd 
some Things to your Prejudlce-^my 
Uncle of Corcotfi contributes to my Perse- 
cution, by proposing an Allyance with 
the House of Auairia : The Bearer will 
inform you at full the Contents of this 
Letter FareweU, Pity me, and con- 
tinue to love me. 



all the circumstances of this unexpected' 
blow. I can only tell you that I am as 
ever wholly devoted to the interest of 
my dear Bothwell, and will yet some 
way or other compleat his happiness or 
sink in the attempt If you have any 
advice, which may be of service in thiv 
exigence, let it be speedy, for never 
had I more need of consolation. 

Yours, ^ M. R. 

P. S. Direct as your last under cover 
to the Nuncio, that man is faithful: 
but, beware of Seaton. He has a 
brother in the service of the Hamiltons, 
I more than fear he has already be-' 
trayed some things to your prejudice. 
My uncle of Corocin contributes to my 
persecution by proposing an alliance 
with the House of Aiultria : the bearer 
vrill inform ydu at full the contents of 
this letter, Farewell ! pity me and con^ 
tinue to love me ! 

M. R. 



LETTER IV. 

The Contents qf thU Efdstle makts U 
evident to be wi-itten immediaieUf qfter 
her Marriage toith Lord Darly; and 
not only Metvil, but several other 
Historians also report, that the Earl 
Bothwell was recaWd to Court about 
that Time ; the Reasons she gives for her 
Consent to the Marriage are such as, 
whoever reads any nf the Treatises ^ 
her Life, wUl find both natural and 
reasonable ; all the Writers concurring 
in thiSf that if she had continued single, 
the Parties qf Hamilton and Murray 
wou*d, in a short Time, have l^ her 
nothing but the Name of Queen, 



Cbcbl as your Reproaches are, I 
pardon them, but oh ! too little sensible 
of the Pangs I feel, yon ought rather to 



LETTER THE FOURTH. 

The contents of this letter make 
evident to be written after her marrii 
with Lord Damley, and not only 
ville, but several of the historiaitfiilso 
report, that the Earl of Bothwell ^s re- 
called to Court about that timer The 
reasons that she gives for her cfluent to 
the marriage are such as, Whoever 
reads any of the treatises tfiier life, 
will find both natural and jfcsonable : 
all the writers concurring/ this, that 
if she had continued singl/the parties 
of Hamilton and Murray would in a 
short time have left heryBthmg but the 
name of Queen. 



Cruel as your rcpi*ches are,I pardon 
them; but oh, too /tie sensible of the 
pangs I feel, you Mbt rather to h^ve 
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have apply'd Balsams than Corrisives to 

Wonnds like mine : 'Tis true, I am 

married, and have given my self to 
another, and in that Act have satbfyd 
the oft repeated Promises I made yon : 
But were Self-Interest forgot, and im- 
partial Justice had Liberty to speak, 
yon won'd with the softest Compassion 
reflect on the sad Necessity which forc'd 

me to it France^ Spain, England and 

Rome were providing me Husbands; 
Murray was depriving me of every 
Thing bat the Name of Queen ; how 
but by Marriage, cou'd I put a Stop to 
the Solicitations of the one Side, or have 
cnrb'd the Insolence of the other ? Well 
yon know it was not in my Power to 
make Choice of yon, without I cou'd 
have been content not only to see my 
Crowe torn from me, but also resign 
both our Lives to glut the implacable 

Malice of our Foes. ^You teU me the 

Lord Darly is handsome, and well made; 
ungenerous Bothwell ! well are you 
convinc'd I have no Eyes for any 
Charms but yours ; what induced me to 
make Choice of him rather than any 
other, was, because I wou'd avoid giving 
uiy Umbrage to the contending Princes, 
vliose equal Pretensions might have 
e30ected equal Favour; but in this 
Mftriage, which in the World's Eye 
wili^eem wholly induc'd by Inclination, 
neitbtr Rome, nor France, nor Spain can 
be dik)blig'd: Nor can Elizabeth, Wit\k 
any Sh«w of Justice, blame me, because 
it was isi her Recommendation I first 
consented to listen to his suit; and in 
preferringhim to Leicester, I cannot but 
have the Vpprobation of the whole 

judging Woid. ^Think not that it is 

Love which %„i|g|ies me vrith Argu- 
ments to j»ify my Choice, for I 
protest by thoame dread Power, by 
which I have ,o often swore, that 
Bothwell was tk dearest Thing on 
Earth, that he is 8||^ and ever will be 
My while I have Xfe ; and Darly but 



applied balsams than corrosives to 
wounds like mine! 'tis true I am 
married and have given myself to 
another, and in that act have set aside 
the oft repeated promises I made yoa ; 
but were self interests forgot and im- 
partial justice had liberty to speak, yoo 
would, with the softest compassion, re- 
flect on the sad necessity which forced 
me to it ! France, Spain, England and 
Rome, were providing me husbands; 
Murray was depriving me of every 
thing but the name of Queen ! How 
but by my marriage could I put a stop 
to the solicitations of the one side, or 
have curbed the insolence of the other? 
Well you know it was not in my power 
to ms^e choice of you, vrithout I could 
have been content not onely to see my 
crown torn from me, but also resigii 
both our lives to glut the implacaUe 
malice of our foes ! Yon tell me Lord 
Damley is handsome and well made! 
ungenerous Bothwell; well are you 
convinced I have no eyes for any 
charms but yours ! What induced me 
to make choice of him rather than any 
other, was because I would avoid giving 
any umbrage to the contending Princes, 
whose equal pretensions might have 
expected equal favours; but in this 
marriage, which in the world's eye will 
seem wholly induced by inclination, 
neither Rome, nor France, nor Spain, 
can be disobliged ; nor can Elizabeth 
vrith any show of justice blame me; 
because it was on her recommendation 
I first consented to listen to his suit ; 
and in preferring him to Leicester, I 
cannot but have the approbation of the 
whole judging world ! Think not that 
it was love that famished me vrith 
arguments to justifie my choice ; for I 
protest by the same dread power, by 
which I have so often swore, that Both- 
well was the dearest thing on earth, 
that he is still so, and ever vrill be so, 
while 1 have life; andDamley ••..•^, 
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the Property of my Revenge on Murray, 
■Oh, Bothwellf did yon bat know 
vritb what unparaleU'd Tyranny I was 
treated by that assuming Traytor, you 
wou'd not wonder I had Recourse, for 

Shelter, to this Expedient; tlfe 

haughty Arrogance of both him and 
Hamilton are now reduced to low Sub- 
missions; and tho' they murmur, dare 

not complain. Depend on this Truth, 

That nothing less than what I have done, 
cou'd have secured the life of Bothwell: 
The cruel and designing Murray had 
inevitably made you the Sacrifice of his 
Ambition ; and I think it needless to say 
that Motive was sufficient, and perhaps 
the most weighty of any, to influence 
me to this Action ; that by making my 
Person the Victim of one, I might 
preserve the dearer Part of me from 
falling ohe to the other more destructive 

Passion ; the first Step I took, was 

to inspire the new-made King with 
Notions to your Advantage.— *— By the 
Time this reaches you, you will receive 
an Order to return to- Court, where 
you will be encourag'd and promoted : 

1 shall see you, my dear Bothwellf 

tho' not as I cou'd wish ; yet I shall see 
you in Safety, and while Heaven 
permits that Blessing to me, I never can 
be tnily miserable. 

M. R. 



but the property of my revenge on 
Murray ! Oh, Bothwell, did you but 
know what unparalleled tyranny I was 
treated with by that assuming traitor, 
you would not wonder I had recourse 
for shelter to this expedient. The 
haughty arrogance of both he and 
Hamilton is now reduced to low sub- 
missions, and though they murmur tiiey 
dare not complain! Depend on this 
truth, that nothing less than what I have 
done could have secured the life of 
Bothwell. 

The cruel and designing Murray had 
irretrievably made you the sacrifice of 
his ambition, and I think it needless to 
say, that motive was sufficient and per- 
haps the most weighty of any to in- 
fluence me to this action ; that, by 
making my person the victim of one's 
I might preserve the more dearer part of 
me from falling one to the other's more 
destructive passion! The first step I 
took was to inspire the new made King 
with notions to your advantage. By 
the time this reaches you, you veill re- 
ceive an order to return to court, where 
you will be encouraged and promoted. 
I shall see you, my dear Bothwell, thongi 
not as I could wish, yet I shall see y( 
in safety, and while Heaven pei 
that blessing to me, I never can be tfiy 
miserable. M. 



LETTER V. 

Tlure eon he no Certainty qf the Date of 
thiSf any further than that it was writ 
preeently qfter the Arrival of Bothwell; 
they having never, oi the Contents 
expresses, seen each other in Private, 
till thU BilUt appointed the Plase tf 
Jssignaiion : The Lady Lacy, at whose 
House it was they nut, was a near 
Relation to the EarVs Mother, and 
entirely in his Interest, as appears not 



LETTER THE FIFT] 
There can be no certainty ^lie <Jate 
of this, any farther than thajp was writ 
presently after tiie arrival ABothwell, 
they having never, as thep>nt«nt8 ex- 
pressly state, seen each ojF*" i"* private, 
till this billet appoint^he place of 
assignation. 

The Lady Lusse, ^ose house they 
met, vna a near r^^^ of ^^ Earl's 
mother, and entireUP ^ interests ; as 
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only bff th$ Tru9i wkieh the Queen 
repoa'd in her^ bui aho by her aasuUng 
him wUh a large Sum if Money, when, 
before his Favour with the Court-Party, 
hie Exiranaganeies had reduced him to 
great Slrai^M, This from Cacissin, who, 
to render it improbable that the Queen 
shou'd Ume him, speaks if his Person and 
Behaviour with the utmost Contempt, 
calling him a Man if a desperate 
Fortune, and capable if the most mean 
and vHe Actions, 



I believe you are now perfectly con- 
▼inc'd that there was an absolute 
Necessity for my Marriage, tho' the 
Regret with which yon beheld me in 
another*s Arms, will not permit you to 

acknowledge it 1 lost nothing of the 

few Words you spoke to me as you left 
the Drawing-Rooro ; I have provided to 
gratify the Impatience they exprest for 
a Renewal of those joys we have been 

80 long depriv'd of: ^The Lady Lacy, 

who is in tiie Secret of my Heart, 

pretends an Indisposition, a Visit from 

me will not be wondered at, because the 

whole Court knows bow much she is in 

my FaYOur ; I will be at her Apartment 

to Morrow about Seven in the Evening, 

<«t wou'd have you prevent that Hour, 

^H any of the Pages, or Maids of 

H«iour, who attend me, shon*d take 

Noyje of your being there 'tis easy 

for on to go incognito; I vrish to 
Hea^n it were no greater Difficulty 
for me^^^oor Interviews wou'd then be 
more ^quent, and Love abundantly 
make u^or Want of Grandeur j— but I 
shall deVf giving yon any Testimonies 
of the Tr^port which the Expectation 
of seeing y^ affords, till I am so blest 
in Reality- — Adieu, my dear, dear 
BothwelL I ^ve Time to add no more, 
than that I an^j ever shall be 

Yows, 

M. R. 



appears, not only in the trust the Qrn 
reposed in her, but also by assisting her 
and assisting him with a large som of 
money, when before his favour with tiie 
court party, his extravagancies had 
reduced him to great straits : this from 
Causin, who, to render it improbable 
that the Queen should love him, speaks 
of his person and behaviour with tiie 
utmost contempt, calling him a man of 
desperate fortune, and capable of the 
most mean and vile actions. 



I BBLiETB you are now perfectly 
convinced that there was an absolute 
necessity for my marriage, though the 
regret with which you behold me in 
another's arms, will not permit you to 
acknowledge it I lost nottnng of the 
few words you spoke to me as you left 
the drawing-room. I have provided to 
gratifie the impatience you expressed for 
a renewal of those joys we have been so 
long deprived -of! The Lady Lusse, 
who is in the secret of my heart, pre- 
tends an indisposition. A visit from me 
will not be wondered at, because the 
whole court knows how much she is in 
my favour. I will be at her apartment 
to-morrow by seven in the evening, but 
would have you prevent that hour, lest 
any of the pages or maids of honour who 
attend me should take notice of yon 
being there. Tis easy for yon to go 
incognito; I wish to Heaven it were no 
grei^ter difficulty for me. Our inter- 
views would then be more frequent, and 
love make up for want of grandeur* 
But I shall defer giving you any testi- 
mony of the transports which the ex- 
pectation of seeing you afford, till I am 
so blest in reality. 

Adieu, my dear BothwelL I have 
time to add no more than that I am, 
and ever shall be. 

Yours, M. R. 
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LETTER VI. 

TAu was sent to Bothwell at the Time 
when the Animosities between the Queen 
and her Husband were giown to the 
utmost Height ; and proves^ that if she 
were accessary to his Death, it was, 
however, contriv'dandplotted by Murray, 
tho* Buchannan, with so much fVarmth, 
espouses his Cause, contrary to all the 
other Authors of that Time, who clearly 
make manifest, that both he and Morton 
were the chitf Abettors ef that horrid 
Deed, 



With a Difficulty not to be imagin'd, 
not to be exprest, do I get an Opportunity 
of writing this ; my bodily Indisposition, 
joyn'd to the Troubles of my Mind, 
render me uncapable of Invention; I 
suffer my self to endure the eternal 
Presence of Ae Persons I most hate, 
rather than be at the Pains of making 

an Excuse to be alone ; that Spirit, 

that Courage, which was us'd to bear me 
thro' the greatest Fatigues, is now 
evaporated and extinct ; — a Laziness of 
Soul possesses me, I cannot think, 
cannot resolve on any thing — assist me 
in this Perplexity, my dear Bothwell, 
-. — advise me, comfort me, find some 
Way for my Relief; I have no Friend 
but you, and sure, if you are such, you 
will not suffer me long to endure these 
Insults. But what is it I am ask- 
ing ? — 'Tis dangerous to be loyal ; — poor 
Riezo, only because he lov'd his Queen, 
fell a Sacrifice to the Tyranny of this 
injurious Husband; my Life is next, 
nor am I spar'd, but for the Sake of the 
unborn Heir of Empire ; deliver'd once 
of that dear Burthen, my Burinefis in 
this World is done, and Darly wiU reign 

alone ; 1 know my Death alone can 

gratify the Ambition of that ungrateful 
Man, or the unceasing Malice of the 
English Queen; yet might a Way be 
foond to snatch me from the Ruin, had 



LETTER THE SIXTH. 

This was sent to Bothwell at the time 
when the animosities between the Queen 
and her husband were grown to such a 
height; and proves, that if she was 
accessary to his death, it was, however, 
contrived and plotted b^ Murray, 
though Buchanan, with sq ' muc& 
warmth, espouses his cause, contrary to 
all the other authors of that time, who 
clearly make manifest, that both he and 
Morton were the chief abettors of that 
horrid deed. 



deary 



With a difficulty not to be imagined, 
not to be expressed, do I get an oppor- 
tunity of writing this. My bodily indis- 
position, joyoed td the troubles of mj 
mind, render me^ incapable of inven- 
tion. I suffer myself to endure the 
eternal presence of the persons I most 
hate, rather than be at the pains of 
making an excuse to be alone. That 
spirit, that courage which was used to 
bear me through the greatest fatigues is 
now evaporated and extinct. A lazi- 
ness of soul possesses me. I' cannot 
think, I cannot resolve on any thing. 
Assist me in this perplexity my 
Bothwell ! 

Advise me, comfort me, find soi 
way for my relief! I have no fri< 
but you, and sure, if you are such, 
will not suffer me long. to bear 
insults. But what is it I am 
'Tis dangerous to be loyal ! 
Rizio ! only because he loved his 
fell a sacrifice to this injurious 
My life is next — nor am I sp^ ^"' 
for the sake of the xmbow^^^^ ^ 
empire. Delivered onc6 c^*^ <*car 
burthen, my business in tf ^"^'^^ is 
done, and Damley will xw a^one. I 
know that my death alojr *" gratify 
the ambition of that upteful man ; 
or the unceasing malic^ ***« English 
Queen. Yet might J^f ^^ ^^^^ ^ 



'oor 
leen, 
>aDd ! 
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any One the Boldness to attempt it. 

Murray all stern and fierce, as he is by 
Nature, expresses a Concern for my ill 
Treatment, and seem'd to hint at some 
Design on Foot for my recovering that 
Prerogative I so nnadvisedly gave np, 
bat he, alas ! has been so snllen already, 
so arbitrary and insulting when in 
Power, I dread to invest him with the 
same again; I fear it wontd be but 
exchanging one Misfortune for another. 
— If he should communicate any of his 
Intentions to you. Answer him witli 
Caution; — if he could be sincere, I 
know he has the Means to serve me, — 
iathom him, if possible, and let me know 
your Opinion, directed under a Cover 
to Lady Lacy. The Bishop of Ross 
informs me, that Morton is returning 
from the North, if so, I may believe that 
Murrm/^s working Bnun has not been 
idle, but whether for mine or his own 
Interest, Heaven only can resolve: — 
Keep a fair Correspondence with him, 
however, 'till we see the Issue, which a 
little Time will soon determine. — I 
would reward the Fidelity of Laruch by 
giving him some handsome Post about 
me, but as Afiairs are, it may be 
dangerous both for him and me ; assure 
him of my Gratitude and Favour when 
>nce the Times permit me to make Show 

f it Farewell, Keep me ever in 

4ir Thoughts. 

M. R, 



-^9. — Since I wrote this, Murray has 

^^N> visit me, and finding me all 

*»*>*> Tears, the daily Tribute which 

■•"y ^fs exacts, bad me be good 

<^mfoifQr a Blow wou'd soon be 

^ven, *»^j, would restore all Things 

to their ^^ Order ; I know not what 

he means^iegg j^ ^^ ^jje Death of the 

King, nor ^ j rj^^^ ^ ^^ , ff^m^^ 

<:ame in ^oke off our Conversation. 
1 wisn^^ wou'd endeavour to 



snatch me from the impending min, 
had any one the boldness to attempt it. 
Murray, all stem and fierce as he is by 
nature, expresses a concern for my 
ill-treatment, and seemed to hint at 
some design on foot for recovering that 
prerogative I so unadvisedly gave op ! 

But he, alas! has been so sollen 
already — so arbitrary and insulting wlieu 
in power, I dread to invest him with 
the same again — ^I fear it woold be 
exchanging one misfortune for another. 
If he should communicate any of Ids 
intentions to you, answer hun with 
caution. If he could be sincere, I know 
he has the means to serve me^fathom 
him, if possible, and let me know yoor 
opinion directed under cover to Lady 
Lusse. 

The Bishop of Ross informs me that 
Morton is returning from the North; 
if so, I may believe that Murray's work- 
ing brain hath not been idle — but 
whether for mine or his interest. 
Heaven only can resolve. Keep a fair 
correspondence with him, however, tiU 
we see the issue, which a little time will 
soon determine. I would reward the 
fidelity of La Ruch, by giving him some 
handsome post about my person, bat as 
affairs are it may be dangerous both for 
him and me ; assure him of my grati- 
tude and favour, when once the times 
will permit me to make show of it 
Farewell, keep me ever in your thoughts. 

M. R. 

P. S. Since I wrote this, Murray has 
been to visit me, and finding me all 
bathed in tears, the daily tribute which 
my griefs exact, bade me be of good 
comfort, for a blow would soon be given, 
which would restore all things to their 
proper order. I know not what he 
means, unless it be the death of the 
King, nor had I time to ask. Hamilton 
came and broke off our conversation. 
I wish you would inform yourself and 
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inform yonr self and me with all con- 
yenient Speed, but do it in a Manner 
that he may not think I am coucem'd in 

the Enquiry. Once more, adien, my 

ever dear Bothwell ; pity me, pray for 
me, and never cease to love me. 



me with all convenient speed, but do it 
in a manner he may not think I am con- 
cerned in the enquiry. Once more 
adieu, my ever dear Bothwell. Pity 
me, pray for me, and never cease to 
love me. 



LETTER VII. 

There is little contained in ttd$, any more 
than a Confirmation tf the foregoing 
One, viz. That Morton and Murray 
were the first Proposers qf the Murder 
qf the King, and that Bothwell was no 
more than their Agent in the Affair, as, 
indeed, is manifest enough, in their being 
the Persons, who made a kind qf mock 
Accusation, that they might have the 
bettei: Opportunity qf clearing him by a 
Form qf Judicature.^ 



That I answered yours no sooner, was 
owing to the Struggles in my Mind, 
occasioned by Proposals so shocking to 
a Woman of my gentle Nature. — 
Heaven knows I love not Blood, and 
the Thoughts of seeing that of a Hus- 
band's spilt is terrible to Reflection ; 
yet Self-Preservation is the First of 
Laws, and if there remains no other 
Means, must submit to this : — I c-onld 
wish, either that Murray were not 
engaged in the Design, or that he did 
not know I were acquainted with it : — 
You, my dear Bothwell, are too liable to 
give Credit to his Insinuations^ but I 
both fear and hate him. — Who knows 
what Use he may hereafter make of the 
Guilt he obliges me to be become a 
Sharer in ? — But it is now past Remedy, 
and I must make a Show of Confidence. 

Never was a Soul more hurried 

than mine has been this dreadful 
Night,— a Thousand horrible Idea's 
have run thro' my disCracteQ Brain, 



LETTER THE SEVENTH. 

There is little contained in this, any 
more than a confirmation of the fere- 
going one; viz. that Morton and Mur- 
ray were the first proposers of the 
murder of the King, and that Bothwell 
was no more than their agent in the 
affair, as indeed is manifest enough in 
their being the persons who make a 
kind of mock-accusation, that they 
might have a better opportunity of 
clearing him by a form of judicature. 



That I answered yours no sooner was 
owing to the struggles in my mind, 
occasioned by proposals so shocking to 
a woman of my gentle nature. Heaven 
knows I love not blood, and the thoughts 
of having that of a husband is terrible to 
reflection; yet self-preservation is the 
first of laws, and if there remain no 
other means, I must submit to this. I 
could wish either that Murray vras not 
engaged in the design, or that he did 
not know I vras acquainted with it. 
You, my dear Bothwell, are too liable 
to give credit to his insinuations, but I 
both fear and hate him. Who knows 
what use he may hereafter make of the 
guilt he makes me to become a sharer 
in ? But it is now past remedy, and I 
must make a show of confidence. Never 
was a soul more hurried than mine has 
been this dreadful night ! A thousand 
.horrible ideas have run through my 
distracted brain; sometimes I thought 
I saw the King all covered over with 
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lometinies methonght I saw the King all | wounds, and with his dyiag hieath iai* 

ploring vengeance on his inhuman 
marderersl At others, wild imagina- 
tion presented the conspiracy nnravriled, 
and Morton, yourself and Marrayy 
already fallen victims of his revenge ; 
while he, exulting in his cruelty, held a 
drawn dagger at my breast ! O what 
variety of horrors has this design in- 
volved me in ! Why was I endued with 
a soul so little capable of cruelty, yet 
urged to acts that have so much the 
appearance of it ? I never loved this 
Damley, and his ingratitude has made 
me hate him. Yet could I with pleasure 
part with some of my blood to ransom 
his, were there a possibility of avoiding 
it. How am I then guilty? 'Tis he 
himself that brings on his own fate. He 
forces me, he drives me to this abhorred 
extremity ! and his must be the blame. 
Oh, that I could always retain this 
thought ! That I could wholly banish a 
softness prejudicial to my peace ! 
But 'twill not be, in spite of all my 



cover'd o*er with Wounds, and with his 
dying Breath imploring Vengeance on 
Ids inhumane Murderers; — at others, 
wild Imagination presented the Con- 
spiracy unravel'd, and Morion^ yottr self, 
and Murray, already fallen the Victims 
of his Revenge, while he, exulting in his 
Cruelty, held a drawn Dagger at my 

trembling Breast. Oh! what Variety 

of Horrors has this Design invoVd me 
in j^Why was I endu'd with a Soul so 
little capable of Cmelty, yet nrg'd to 
Acts which have so much the Appear- 
ance of it?~I never lov'd this Darly^ 
and his Ingratitude has made me hate 
hhn, yet cou'd I with Pleasure part with 
some of my Blood to ransome his, were 
there a Possibility of avoiding it, how 
am I guilty thenP-r-Tis he himself that 
brings on his own Fate ; he forces me, 
he drives me to this abhorred Extremity, 
and his must be the Blame. — Oh ! that 
I cou'd always retain this Thought, that 
I con'd wholly banish a Softness pre- 



judicial to my Peace, but 'twill not be, efforts, and all my monstrous wrongs. 



kk Spite of my Efforts, and all my 
monsf rous Wrongs, Pity returns and 
overwhelms my Soul :-— Cure me of this 
Weakness, and inspire me vdth }<f otions 
suitable to the Enterprize in Hand, the 
very Idea of it will otherwise distract 
me, and in the Moment of its Execution, 
I shall cry out, Forbear, and all betray. — 
Exert then, my dear BoihweU, that all- 
prevailing Wit and Eloquence of yours, 
io furnish me with Arguments to 
overcome so unseasonable a Tenderness; 
'tis in your Power to make me almost 
any Thing. — Represent the Injuries I 
have received from this Tyraunick 
Husband, the vast Indignities, the 
Dangers which nothing but his Death 
can free me from;^ — but above all, 
make me remember that while he lives, 
I am deprived of Power to render 
BathweU happy;.-- that last Remon- 
straacei' perhaps, may arm my feeble 



Pity returns, and overwhelms my soul ! 
Cure me of this weakness, and inspire 
me with notions suitable to the enter- 
prise in hand ; the very idea will other- 
wise distract me, and in the moment 
of the execution, I shall cry out. For- 
bear! and all betray ! Exert, then, my 
dear Bothwell, that all-prevailing wit 
and eloquence of yours to furnish me 
with arguments to overcome so unsea- 
sonable tenderness. 'Tis in your power 
to make me almost any thing. Repre- 
sent the injuries I have received from 
this tyrannic husband, the vast indigni- 
ties, the dangers, which nothing but 
his death can free me from ; but above 
all, make me remember, that while he 
lives 1 am deprived of tiie power to 
make my Bothwell happy. That last 
remonstrance, perhaps, may arm my 
feeble resolution, and while that glorions 
image is in view, I could, methinks. 
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Resolution, and while that glorious Image 
is in View, I cou'd, methinks, with un- 
relenting Hands, my self perform the 

fatal Deed. 1 expect a J^etter from 

yon this Night, with a further Account 
of the whole Plan of this Design, which, 
while in Agitation, will never suffer me 
to know a Moments Peace.— —Afford 
me all the Satisfaction you are able, in 
this Tempest of my divided Thoughts, 
and know that what I do, I do for you. 

M. R. 



with unrelenting hands, myself perform 
that deed. I expect a letter from you 
this night, with a further account of the 
whole plan of this design, which, while 
in agitation, will never suffer me to 
know a moment's peace. Afford me 
all the satisfaction you are able in this 
tempest of my divided thoughts, and 
know, what I do, I do for yon. 

M.R. 



LETTER VIII. 

This pUdnly appears to he written soon 
after the Murder qf the King, which 
happening on the lOth of February, 
1564, and the Process qf Divorce 
between the Earl of Bothwell, and Jane 
Gordon his fVife, being issued out on 
the 26lh <;/' April, the same Year^ makes 
it evident. That this must be sent to 
him btfore he had solUcited the Court 
upon it, Coneeming the Times qf these 
Two Transactions, there is no need to 
quote any particular Author, all His- 
tories agreeing as to this. 



By Darly*s Death I am, indeed, once 
more a Queen, again enjoy those 
Pleasures which Power affords, and 
have the Means of punishing or 
rewarding indifferent Persons, and in 
trifling Causes ; yet am I still circum- 
scribed, the more material Business of 
my Life remains unfinished ; I am a 
Queen, but you are not a King, 'till I 
accomplish that, the Work is not 
compleat; nor can I taste the Sweets of 

Royalty. 1 begin to think Murray, 

at last, sincere, and approve of your 
Design in engaging him to favour your 
Divorce, which the Bishop seems to 
make a slight Matter of, but I am afraid 



LETTER THE EIGHTH. 

This plainly appears to have lieen 
written soon after the murder of the 
King, which happening on the 10th of 
February, 1567, and the process of 
divorce between the Earl and Lady 
Jane Gordon, his wife, being issued the 
26th of April, the same year, makes it 
evident that this must be sent before he 
had solicited the court upon it;;. Con- 
cerning the times of these two trans- 
actions there is no need to quote any 
particular author, all historians agreeing 
as to this. 



By Damley's death I am indeed once 
more a Queen, again enjoy those 
pleasures which power affords, and have 
the means of punishing and rewarding 
indifferent persons, and in trifluig causes, 
yet am still circumscribed. The more 
material business of my life remains 
unfinished. I am a Queen, but you 
are not a King; till I accomplish that, 
the work is not complete, nor can I 
taste the sweets of royalty. 

I begin to think Murray at last sin- 
cere, and approve of your design in 
engaging him to favour your divorce, 
which the Bishop seems to make a light 
matter of, but I am afraid will not be 
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will not be so easily obtaio'd as he or 

you may imagine. The Apology yon 

make for your long Stay at DunbrUion is 
altogether needless, I am so far from 
resenting it, that I look on tliis Self- 
denial as the most prudent Thing you 

e¥er did. ^lliere are, at this Time, 

many Eyes upon our Actions, and to be 
too frequently seen together at present, 
might be a Means of preventing our 

being for eyer together hereafter. 

Send me a Copy of what you write to 
Murray J enclosed in your next, and, if 
possible,make an Interest with Lantfordf 
in whose Power it is to be serviceable 
to you on this Account: Let my 
Secretary know what Sams are wanting 
to carry it on, and they shall be remitted 
to you. — Morten,' and some others, 
attend to speak with me, and I have 
Time to say no more, but that I am ever 

my xlear BolhweWs 

M. R, 

P, 6^.— The Bishop of Ross intends 
you a long Letter of Instruction, which 
I wou'd have you observe in every 
Thing :— Yon have not a better, nor a 
more sincere Friend on Earth. 



so easily attained as he or you may 
imagine. 

The apology yott make for your long 
stay at Domfaarton is altogether need- 
less. I am so far from resenting it, that 
I look on this self-denial as the most 
prudent thing yon ever did. There 
are at this time many eyes upon oar 
actions, and to be too frequently seen 
together at present might be a means of 
preventing of our being for ever to- 
gether hereafter. Send me a copy of 
what yon write to Murray, enclosed in 
your next, and if possible make an in- 
terest with Lansford, in whose power it 
is to be serviceable to you on this 
account. Let my secretary know what 
sums are wanting to carry it on, and 
they shall be remitted to you. Morton' 
and some others attend to speak with 
me, and I have time to say no more, 
but that I am ever, my dear Bothwell, 

M. R. 

P. S. The Bishop of Ross intends yon 
a long letter of instruction, which I 
would have yon observe in every thing. 
You have not a better, or a more sin- 
cere friend on earth. 
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LETTER IX. 

U was in the utmost Transports of 
impaiietU and expecting Love that this 
Epistle was dictated, and seems to be 
immediately qfter the Earl had obtained 
the Divorce from his Wife, which, 
according to Castlenaw, Buchanan, and 
Melvil, UMU on the llth or I2th qf May, 
in the Year 1567. 



Fortune, grown weary of persecuting 
me, at length grows as extravagant in 
her Blessings, as she was the former Part 
of my Life in her Cruelty. ^Your 



LETTER THE NINTH. 

It was in the utmost transports of 
impatient and expecting love that this 
epistle was dictated, and seems to be 
immediately after the Earl had obtained 
the divorce from his wife, which ac- 
cording to Castlenan, Melvill, and 
Buchanan, was the llth or 12th of 
May, 1567. 



Fortune, grown weary of persecu- 
ting me, at length grows as extravagant 
in her blessings as she was in the for- 
mer part of my life in her cruelty ;. and 
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Divorce being now look'd on as good 
as compleated, Murray himself propos'd 
you to me for a Husband, nay, seem*d 
eager in his Pressures, That I wou'd 
give him my Promise that you should 
become so immediately after you were 

in a Condition. ^^Scarce cou*d I 

contain the Joy of my exulting Soul, 
scarce keep my Tongue from letting 
him know how much my Heart took 
Part with his Persuasions, and never 
did I so much as then assume the 
Politician; — Had any other discoursed 
me in that Manner, sure I am, I had 
not been able to have concealed the 
Pleasure it gave me^ but the often 
experienced Falshood of that Earl 
secur'd my Caution, and made me reply 
BO otherwise than That T would be 
advis'd by him in every Thing : — Tis 
possible that he may, in this, be cordial, 
but to apprehend the worst, is certainly 
most safe ; he cannot, however, recede 
from what he has said, and Morton, and 
several others, have of late spoke of you 
with that Respect, that I am convinced 
he has communicated to them his 
Intentions of uniting us.— Tho' I know 
you are to be in Edinburgh in so short 
a Time, I cou'd not delay making yon 
Partaker of those Transports you are 
the Author of : — ^There is a Delicacy in 
such a Love as mine, which will not 
suffer me to be blest alone ; and when I 
think this happy News has reached you, 
shall indulge my self in Sympathy, with 
those Extasies which, I flatter ray self, 
you will feel at the Receipt of so 
unexpected an Information. — Make all 
the convenient Speed you can to Town, 
I now long with double Impatience for 
your Presence: It is not Botkwell, a 
Man, whose Freedom with me Love 
alone cou'd authorise, but my intended 
Husband, and my future King, that I 
shall now embrace :~Ha8te then to the 
Arms, thou ever present to the Heart of 

M. R. 



your divorce being looked upon as 
completed, Murray himself proposed 
you to me as an husband, nay, seemed 
eager in his pressures that I would give 
him my promise that you should become 
so immediately you were in condition. 

Scarce could I contain the joy of my 
exulting soul — scarce keep my tongue 
from letting him know how much my 
heart took part in his persuasions. 
Never did I so much as then assume the 
politician. Had any other discoursed 
to me in the manner, sure I am I 
had not been able to conceal the 
pleasure it gave me ! But the often- 
experienced falsehood of that Earl 
secured my caution, and made me reply 
no otherwise than that I would be 
advised by him in every thing. 'Tis 
possible that he may in this be cordial ; 
but to apprehend the worst is certainly 
the most safe. He cannot, however, re- 
cede from what he has sayd, and Morton, 
and several others, have of late spoke of 
you with that respect, that I am sensible 
he has communicated to them his inten- 
tions of uniting us. 

Though I know you are to be in 
Edinburgh in so short a time, I could 
not delay making you the partaker of 
those transports you are the author of. 
There is a delicacy in such a love as 
mine, which will not suffer me to be 
blessed alone, and when I think this 
happy news has reached you, I shajl 
indulge myself in sympathy with those 
ecstasies which I flatter myself you will 
feel at the receipt of so unexpected an 
information. Make all the convenient 
speed you can to town; I now long 
with double impatience for your pre- 
sence ; it is not Bothwell, a man whose 
freedom with me love alone could 
authorise — but my intended husband 
and future king, that I shall, now 
embrace. Haste then to the arms, 
though ever present to the heart, of 

M. R. 
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LETTER X. 

This was occasunCd an the First Con- 
trifxmce qf the pretended Ravishment, as 
Buccbanan terms t/, and discovers also, 
that Marray and Morton had a Hand 
in this^ as well as in the Murder of the 
King; tho\ the f ormer qf them made this 
Action appear yjhoUy the Queen's own 
Afit, when the Affair was eacamin'd into 
by the Delegates of Qween Elizabeth alt 
York. 



I receit'd yours at a Time wben I 
was so overwhelm'd in GHef, that 
scarce the flowing Tears won'd give me 
Leave to read it : Need had I, my dear 
Boihwell, of all that Consolation which 
this new Sratagem affords, yet am I not 
coBvinc'd, plausible as it seems, of its 
SiicM89; we are so much accustomed to 
Treachery, that, methinks, there is 
nothing to be depended on :— Should 
this pretended Rebellion you have in 
Hand,- be idetected or betray'd by any 
yoQ' confide in, by what Pretence can I 
screen you from the Sword of Justice ; 
shon'd I not be obliged to give yon up 
to Law, and hear you condemned for 
this imaginary Crime: — However, as 
our C^ase is desperate, I will not confine 
you from making use of all the Methods 
ingenious Love can form for our common 
Felicity ; this brings a Sum large enough 
to. raise more Men than you will have 
Occasion for, and depend, that I will 
come attended by as few as possible.- — 
Hamiiton is the Person I most fear, both 
for his Courage, and the Interest he has 
in those Parts : I cannot think it was 
well advis'd, that Murray shou'd not be 
in the Way, his Presence would have 
been of infilnitely more Service, than 
that of Morton, but that is now past 
recal, and if he has" engaged so many 
Hands as he pretends to you, for the 
signing the Articles of our Marriage, I 
do not, indeed, foresee it will be in the 



LETTER THE TENTH. 

This was occasioned on the first con- 
trivance of the pretended ravishment, 
as Buchanan terms, it, and discovers 
also that Murray and Morton had a 
hand in this, as well as in the murder 
of the King, though Murray made this 
action appear wholly the Queen's own 
act, when the affair was esuunined into 
by the delegates of Queen Elizabeth at 
York. 



I RECEIVED yours at a time when I 
was overwhelmed in grief that scarce 
the flowing tears would give me leave 
to read it. • Need had I, my dear Both- 
well, of all that consolation which this 
new stratagem affords t yet am I not 
convinced (plausible as it seems) of its 
success ; we are so much accustomed to 
treachery, that methinks there is nothing 
to be depended on. Should this pre- 
tended rebellion yon have on hand be 
detected or betrayed by any one you 
confide in, ^by what pretence can I 
screen you from the sword of justice? 

Should I not be obliged to give you 
up to law, and hear yon condemned 
for this imaginary crime? However, 
as our case is desperate, I will not con- 
fine you from making use of all the 
•methods ingenious love can form for our 
common felicity. 

This brings a summ large enough to 
raise more men than you will have oc- 
casion £»r, and depend, that I will come 
attended by as few as possible. Hamil- 
ton is the person I most fear, both for 
his courage, and the interest he has in 
those parts. I cannot think it was well 
advised that Murray should not be in 
the way. His presence would have 
been of infinitively more service than 
that of Morton, but that is now past 
recall ! But if he has engaged so many 
hands as he pretends to you, for the 
signing the articles of our marriage, I do 
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Power of the contrary Party to oppose 
it. — I must, howeyer, all along, appear 
refractory to that, which is the only 
Wish of my desiring Soul : — How shall 
I so greatly. dissemble ? How appear, at 
the Head of an Army, animating them 
to pursue to Death the Man I love far 
more than Life ? How seem to repres(:nt 
that as a Rape, which to embrace, I 
would run through the ■ most eminent 

Dangers ! assist me, all the Artifices 

of my Sex, for all will be too little in 
such a Circumstance. — ^The Bishop of 
Ross smiles at my Fears, and seems 
assnr'dof Success:— I know his Inte- 
grity, and, as I find, Murray has been 
perfectly sincere in this Afiair, doubt 
not but he has left Emissaries capable 
of bringing it about ; yet, Doubts and 
Anxieties are ever the inseperable 
Companions of Love, while in Pureuit ; 
Heaven send ours once compleated, and 
give some Period to this distracting 
Suspence. Adieu, 

M. R. 

P, S, — Once more I warn you to be 
careful who you trust in this Afiair :— 
Remember 'tis our last Stake, and if this 
fails, farewell to all Hope of Happiness 
hereafter. 



not indeed foresee that it will be in the 
power of the contrary party to oppose it. 
I must, however, appear all along, re- 
fractory to that which is the only wish of 
my desiring soul. How shall I so 
greatly dissemble? How appear at the 
head of an army, animating them to 
pursue to death the man I love far 
more than life ! , How seem to repre- 
sent that as a rape, which to embrace I 
would run through tlie most imminent 
dangers ? Assist me, all the artifices of 
my sex ! For all will be too little in such 
a circumstance. The Bishop of Ross 
smiles at my fears, and is assured of 
success. I know his integrity ; and I 
find Murray has been perfectly sincere 
in this afiair — doubt not but that he has 
left emissaries capable of brmging it 
about; yet doubts and anxieties are 
ever the inseparable companions of love 
while in pursuit. Heaven send ours 
once completed, and give some period 
to this distracting Suspence ! Adieu. 

M.R. 
P. S. Once more I warn you to be 
careful whom you trust in this afiair. 
Remember tis our last stake, and if 
that faib, farewell to all hopes of happi- 
ness hereafter. 



LETTER XI. 

Tho* Buchanan 90 very strenuously takes 
upon him the Vindication <^ Murray, 
'/M evident by this^ and the preceding 
Letter, that he was the Promoter qf 
this Design; and that be/ore he Itft 
Edinburgh, he had engaged most of the 
Nobility to set their Hands to the 
Articles qf Marriage between the Queen 
and Bothwell. It is remarl^d by 
Castlenaw, Melvil, Caussin, and even 
Cambden hkns^, that when there was 
any sinister Affair m Hand, thai subtile 



LETTER THE ELEVENTH. 

Though Buchanan so very strenuously 
takes upon him the vindication of 
Murray, 'tis evident by this preceding 
letter, that he was the promoter of this' 
design, and that before he left Edin- 
burgh he had engaged most of the 
nobility to set their hands to the articles 
of marriage between the Queen and 
Bothwell. It is remarked by Castlenao, 
Melville, Causin, and even by Camden 
himself, that when there was any sinis- 
ter affgdr in hand, that subtile poUtiician, 
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Politician^ Murray, oheaifa took Cart 
to be absent f leamng Ida under Engines 
to work out the Schemes he had form% 
and by that Means reap'd the Pn^ ^ 
his Designs^ and threw all the Odium 
ontheQueen^ 



I WRITE to yoa with infinitely more 
Tranquility of Mind, tlian that with 
which my last was dictated.^— ilftnray 
has well retrieved his Character, and 
more contributed to my Felicity than 

heretofore to my Vexation. The 

Bishop of Orkney, from whom I least 
expected it, is wholly on our Side, and 
'tis the Earl to whom we are indebted 

for this Change in his Behaviour : 1 

put my self among the Number of the 
oblig'd, because I really am so; tho' 
they who serve me most, believe, at the 
same Time, they are acting t^e Reverse 
of my Inclinations. — See by this, how 
very necessary Dissimulation is; — my 
very Enemies, by imagining they undo 
me, make the Happiness of my life, 
and those who wish to see me niost 
wretched, unite to make me most 
compleatly blest:— Did Murray, Morton, 
Orkney, and the rest of that turbulent 
Faction, know the perfect Attachment 
we have to each other, wou'd they thus 
plot to join us ? — No, rather they would 
sever us for ever. — Thus by a Con- 
cealment of our mutual Tenderness, do 
we disappoint all the Stratagems, which 
otherwise wou'd be form'd to the Ruin 

of it, and triumph in Security. 1 

expect not to hear from you any more, 
neither do I desire it ; the grieat Design 
grows now so near the Point of being 
executed, that I wou'd have your 
Thoughts wholly taken up with mana- 
ging, to the best Advantage, this last, 
and only Tryal of our Fortune. I am now 
of Opinion, that it cannot fail, and feed 
my fond Imagination with a Thousand 
glorious Idea's of your approaching 
Qreatness.— It will be a Joy unspeakable 



Murray, always took care to be absent, 
leaving his (und6r engines to work out 
the schemes he had formed, and by that 
means reaped all the profit of his designs, 
and threw all the odium on the Queen. 



I WRITE to you with infinitively more 
tranquillity of mind than that with 
which my last dictated. Murray has 
well retrieved his character, and more 
contributed to my felicity than hereto- 
fore to my vexation. The Bishop of 
Orkney, from whom I least expected it, 
is wholly on our side ; and 'tis the Earl 
to whom we are indebted for this 
change in his behaviour : I put myself 
among the obliged, because I am really 
so, though they who serve me most 
believe at the same time they are acting 
the reverse of my inclinations. See by 
this how very necessary dissimulation 
is. My very enemies, by imagining 
they undo me, make the happiness of 
my life ; and those who wish to see me 
most wretched, unite to make me most 
completely blest ! Did Morton, Orkney, 
and the rest of that turbulent faction, 
know the perfect attachment we have 
to each other, would they plot to joyn 
us ? No ! they would sever us for ever! 
Thus, by a concealment of our mutual 
tenderness, do we disappoint all the 
stratagems which would otherwise be 
formed to the ruin of it, and triumph in 
security. I expect not to hear from 
you any more, neither do I desire it. 
The great design grows now so near the 
point bf being executed, that I would 
have your thoughts wholly taken up 
with managing to the best advantage 
this last and only trial of our fortune. 
I am now of opinion that it cannot fail, 
and feed my fond imagination with a 
thousand glorious ideas of your ap- 
proaching greatness f It will be a joy 
unspeakable to see you on the Scottish 
throne ; but, to reflect you are seated 
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to see you on the Seotiak Throne, bnt 
to reflect yon are seated there by me ; 
a Pride and Pleasnre, which it is not in 
Language to represent, and can only 
be reached by Thought. — -Oh! my 
BothweUf my Heart beats high with 
Expectation, and every Faculty of my 
SouFs on Fire witli the impatient 
Hope : — ^Tis but Three Days before the 
great Catastrophe arrives, yet do they 
seem so many Ages ; be you more cool 
to attend the long'd-for Issue, or you 
will be little able to carry on the Charge 
entrusted to your Care, and on which 
depends not only our Lives, but future 
Fame. — Indulge, in Secret, the swelling 
Rapture, but let no outward Sign of Joy 
appear, 'till yon are, passed Prevention, 

in the Arms of 

M, ft. 



there by me, a pride and pleasure 
which it is not in language to represent, 
and can only be reached by thought. 

Oh, my Bothwell, my heart beats 
high vrith expectatipn, and every faculty 
of my soul's on fire with the impatient 
hope. Tis but three days before the 
grand catastrophe arrives, yet do they 
seem so many ages ! Be you more cool 
to attend the longed-for issue, or yon 
will be little able to carry on the charge 
entrusted to your care, and on which 
depends not only our lives, but fortune 
and fame ! Indulge in secret the swel- 
ling rapture ; but let no outward sign of 
joy appear, till you are past prevention 

in the arms oi 

M. R. 



Here ought to end this detection ! for, by this 
comparison of what Dr. H. Campbell palms upon the 
public as new discoveries, from a manuscript, " which 
^^ was placed into his hands about nine months since," 
appear to have been twice published before 1726, from 
a Translation by E. Simmons ; and the probability is, 
that the recent copy was printed, not from a manM- 
script, but from the old edition of 1726 : for this old 
edition has a little introduction to each letter ; so has 
Campbell's edition : and it is not likely, that such a 
manuscript, if manuscript there be, would have an 
introduction to each letter. 

To Campbell's edition, there is prefixed a print of 
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Mary, Queen of Scots : This was stolen from the re- 
cent lAfe^ not MemoirSy of the same Queen. And, to 
conceal this fraud, Hugh Campbell states that his 
print was engraved, from a paintings in St. James's 
Palace, 1582: but who will believe such an assertion 
of such a painting being in St. James's Palace, 1582, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, who would as soon 
have taken a toad to her bosom, as she would have 
allowed such a painting of Mary, Queen of Scots, to be 
hung up, in St. James's Palace ! ! Here, then, is 
more fiction, to conceal the plagiarism of this print. 

There are mentioned, or alluded to, on this occa- 
sion, various letters of the Queen of Scots, in order to 
prove her guilt. But would fifty forgeries prove the 
guilt of any queen, or of any female ? 

From the publication of Buchanan's History, 
says Campbell, about 1570, until the year 1754 : — 
Here we may see more ignorance of this Doctor of 
Laws. The first edition of Buchanan's History was 
published, in 1582. 

In the year 1754, the world was surprised, by an 
ingenious work, in favour of Mary, and against the; 
authenticity of the letters in Buchanan, from the 
pen of Goodal, the keeper of the Advocates' library, 
at Edinburgh. The redoubtable historian, Hume, 
however, was not to be persuaded of Mary's innocence, 
and the forgery of the Letters, by the opinions of Mr. 
Goodal. True ; and Mr. Hume has lost credit, by 
his ignorance, his incredulity, and his folly; as if his 
opinion were to bear down the rising truth ;-T-as if his 
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judgment was worthy of *more credit than the judg- 
ment of those, who knew more than himself. 

After Hume," says H. Campbell, " came Mr. 
Tytler, an advocate" Here have we more ignorance ! 
Mr. Tytler was not an advocate : it was William 
Tytler, an eminent Writer to the Signet, the father 
of the late Lord Woodhouselee, and the grandfather 
of some very respectable lawyers, in Scotland, who 
attacked, and overthrew Hume, and Robertson, in the 
field of controversy, on the subject of the forgeries, 
which bore hard on the character of the Scotish 
Queen : and as far as he could, said H. Campbell, 
advocated the cause of Mary, and endeavoured to 
prove the forgery of the Letters. 

The able work of Tytler was reviewed, in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, of October 1760, by the re- 
doubtable Dr. Johnson. *" 

" We live in an age, in which, there is much talk of 
independence, of private judgment, of liberty of 
thought, and liberty of press. Our clamorous praises 
of liberty, sufficiently, prove, that we enjoy it ; and if, 
by liberty, nothing else be meant, than security, from 
the persecutions of power, it is so fully possessed by 
us, that little more is. to be desired, except that, one 
should talk of it less, and use it better. 

^^ But a social being can scarcely rise to complete 
independence, he that has any wants, which others 
can supply, must study the gratification of them, 
whose assistance he expects; this is equally true. 
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whether his wants be wants of nature, or of vanity. 
The writers of the present time are not always can- 
didates for preferment, nor often the hirelings of a 
patron. They profess to serve no interest, and speak 
with loud contempt of sycophants and slaves. 

" There is, however, a power, from whose influence 
neither they, nor their predecessors, have ever been 
free. Those, who have set greatness at defiance, 
have yet been the slaves of fashion. When an opi- 
nion has once become popular, very few are willing 
to oppose it. Idleness is more willing to credit than 
enquire ; cowardice is afraid of controversy, and 
vanity of answer ; and he that writes, merely, for 
sale, is tempted to court purchasers, by flattering the 
prejudices of the public. 

" It has now been fashionable for near half a century, 
to defame, and villify, the* house of Stuart^ and to 
exalt, and magnify, the reign of Elimbeth. The 
Stuarts have found few apologists ; for the dead can- 
not pay for praise ; and who wiU, without reward, 
oppose the tide of popularity ? Yet there remains 
still among us, not wholly extinguished, a zeal for 
truth, a desire of establishing right, in opposition to 
fashion. The author, whose work is now before us, 
has attempted a vindication of Mary of Scotland^ 
whose name has, for some years, been generally re- 
signed to infamy, and who has been considered, as the 
murderer of her husband, and condemned, by her own 
letters. 

** Of these letters, the author of this vindication 
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confesses the importance to be such, that if they be 
genuine, the queen was guilty ; and if they be spu^ 
riousy she was innocefit. He has, therefore, under- 
taken to prove them spurious, and divided his treatise 
into six parts. 

" In the first is contained the history of the letters, 
from their discovery, by the earl of Morton, their 
being produced against Q. Mary, and their several 
appearances, in England, before Q. Eliwheth, and 
her commissioners, until they were finally delivered 
back again to the earl of Morton. 

" The second contains a short abstract of Mr. 
CroodaWs arguments, for proving the letters to be 
spurious, and forged ; and of Dr. Robertson, and Mr. 
Hume's objections, by way of answer, to Mr. Goodall, 
with critical observations on these authors. 

" The third contains an examination of the argu- 
ments of Dr. Robertson, and Mr. Hume, in support 
of the authenticity of the letters. 

" The fourth contains an examination of the con- 
fession of Nicolas Hubert, commonly called French 
Paris, with observations, shewing the same, to be a 
forgery. 

" The fifth contains a short recapitulation, or sum- 
mary, of the arguments on both sides of the question. 
And, 

" The last is an historical collection of the direct, 
or positive evidence still on record, tending to shew 
what part the earls of Murray, and Morton, and 
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secretary Lethington, had in the murder of the lord 
Damley. 

" The author apologises for the length of this book, 
by observing, that it necessarily comprises a great 
number of particulars, which could not easily be con- 
tracted : the same plea may be made, for the imper- 
fection of our extract, which will naturally fall below 
the force of the book, because we can only select parts 
of that evidence, which owes its strength to its con- 
catenation, and which will be weakened whenever it 
is disjoined. 

" The account of the seizure of these controverted 
letters is thus given by the queen's enemies. 

" * That in the castell of Edinburgh there was 

* left be the Erie oiBothweU^ before his fleeing away, 

* 

* and was sent for, be ane George Dalgleish^ his 

* servand, who was taken, be the Erie of Mortouny 

* ane small gylt coflTer, not fully ane fute lang, gar- 

* nisht, in sindrie places, with the Roman letter F. 

* under ane king's erowne ; wharin were certane 

* letteris, and writings, weel knawin, and be aithis to 

* be affirmit to have been vmtten with the Quene 

* of Scottis avm hand to the Erie.' 

*^ The papers, in the box, were said to be eight let- 
ters, in French, some love sonnets, in French, also, 
and a promise of marriage, by the Queen, to Both^ 
weU. 

" To the reality of these letters, our author, makes 
some considerable objections, from the nature of 
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things ; but as such arguments do not always con<^ 
vmce, we will pass to the evidence of facts. 

** On June 15, 1567, the queen delivered herself 
to Morton^ and his party, who imprisoned her. 

^* June 20, 1567, JDalgleish was seized, and six 
days after, was examined by Morton; his examination 
is still extant, and there is no mention of this fatal 
box. 

" Dec. 4, 1567, Murray's secret council published 
an act, in which is the first mention of these letters, 
and in which, they are said to be written and sub» 
scrivit with her awin hand. Ten days after, Mur- 
ray's first parliament met, and passed an act, in which 
they mention previe letters, written halelie [wholly] 
with her amn hand. The dijBTerence between written 
and subscribed, and wholly written, gives the author 
just reason to suspect, first, a forgery, and then, a 
variation of the forgery. It is indeed very remark- 
able, that the first account asserts more than the 
second, though the second contains all the truth ; for 
the letters, whether written, by the queen, or not, 
were not subscribed. Had the second account differed 
from the first, only, by something added, the fu^t 
might have contained truth, though not all the truth; 
but as the second corrects the first, by diminution, 
the first cannot be cleared firom falsehood. 

" In October 1568, these letters were shewn at 

YorkU) ElisMbeth's commissioners, by the agents 

of Murray, but not in their public character, as com- 

F 
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missioners» but by wa j of private information and 
were not, therefore, exposed to Mary's commissioners. 
Mariff however, hearing that s me letters were in- 
tended to be produced against her, directed her com- 
missioners to require them, for her inspection, and, in 
the mean time, to declai-e them false and feigned^ 
forgedand invented ; observing that there were many, 
that could counterfeit her hand. 

" To counterfeit a name is easy, to counterfeit 
a hand through eight letters very difficult. But, 
it does not appear, that the letters were ever shewn to 
those, who would desire to detect them ; and to the 
EngUsh commissioners a rude and remote imitation 
might be sufficient, since they were not shewn, as 
judicial proofs ; and why they were not shewn as 
proofs, no other reason can be given, than that they 
must have then been examined, and that examination 
would have detected the forgery. 

" These letters, thus timorously, and suspiciously, 
communicated, were all the evidence against Mary ; 
for the servants of JBothwell, executed for the murder 
of the king, acquitted the queen, at the hour of 
death. These letters were so necessary to Murray, 
that he alledges them, as the reason of the queen's 
imprisonment, though he imprisoned her, on the I6th, 
and pretended not to have intercepted the letters, 
before the 20th of June. 

" Of these letters, on which the fate of princes, and 
kingdoms, was suspended, the authority should have 
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been put out of doubt ; yet that such letters were ever 
found, there is no witness but Morton^ who accused 
the queen, and Crawfurdy a dependent on Lennox, 
another of her accusers. Dalgleishf the bearer, was 
hanged, without any interrogatories, concerning them ; 
and Hulety mentioned in them, though then in prison, 
was never called to authenticate them, nor was his 
confession produced against Mary^ till death had left 
him no power to disown it. 

^^ Eli%ahethy indeed, was easily satisfied ; she de- 
clared herself ready to receive the proofs^ against 
Mary^ and absolutely refused Mary the liberty of 
confronting her accusers, and making her defence. 
Before such a judge, a very little proof would be suf- 
ficient. She gave the accusers of Mary leave to go 
to ScoUandf and the box, and letters were seen no 
more. They have been since lost, and the discovery,; 
which comparison of writing might have made, is now 
no longer possible. Hume has, however, endeavoured 
to palliate the conduct of Eli%ahethj but his account^ 
says our author, is contradicted almost in every 
sentence^ hy the records^ which, it appears, he has 
himself perused. 

" In the next part, the authenticity of the letters 
is examined; and it seems to be proved, beyond 
contradiction, that the French letters, supposed to 
have been written, by Mary, are translated, from the 
Scotch copy, and, if originals, which it was so much 
the interest of such numbers to preserve, are wanting^ 
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it is much more likely, that they never existed, than 
that they have been lost. 

'^ The arguments used, by Dr. Robertson^ to prove 
the genuineness of the letters, are next examined- 
Robertson makes use, principally, of what he calls 
the internal evidence, which, amounting at most to 
conjecture, is opposed, by conjecture, equally pro- 
bable. 

** In examining the confession of Nicholas Hubert, 
or French Paris, this new apologist of Mary seems 
to gain ground upon her accuser. Paris is mentioned, 
in the letters, as the bearer of them to BothweU; 
when the rest of BothweWs servants were executed, 
clearing the queen, in the last moment, Paris, instead 
of suffering his trial, with the rest, at Edinburgh, 
was conveyed to St Andrew's, where Murray was 
absolute, put into a dungeon of Murray^s citadel, 
and two years after condemned, by Murray himself, 
nobody knew how. Several months after his death, 
a confession, in his name, without the regular testifi- 
cations, was sent to Cecil, at what exact time nobody 
can tell. 

" Of this confession, Lesly, Bishop of Ross, openly 
denied the genuineness, in a book, printed at London, 
and suppressed by Elizabeth; and another historian 
of that time declares, that Paris died, without any 
confession ; and the confession itself was never shewn 
to Mary, or to Mary's commissioners. The author 
makes this reflection : 
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" * From the violent presumptions that arise from 
their carrying this poor ignorant stranger, from Edin- 
hurghy the ordinary seat of justice ; their keeping 
him hid from ail the world, in a remote dungeon, and 
not producing him, with their other evidences, so as 
he might have been publicly questioned ; the positive 
and direct testimony of the author of Crawfurd's 
manuscript, then living, and on the spot, at the time ; 
with the public affirmation of the Bishop of RosSy at 
the time of Paris'^ death, that he had vindicated 
the queen, with his dying breath ; the behaviour of 
Murray y Morton j Buchanan^ and even of JBiayy the 
attester of this pretended confession, on that occasion ; 
their close, and reserved silence, at the time, when 
they must have had this confession of Parts^ in their 
pocket; and their publisliing every other circumstance, 
that could tend to blacken the queen, and yet omitting 
this confession, the only direct evidence of her sup- 
posed guilt ; all this duly, and dispassionately, consi- 
dered, I think, one may safely conclude, that it was 
judged not fit, to expose, so soon, to light, this piece of 
evidence against the queen ; which a cloud of wit- 
nesses living, and present at Pern's execution, would 
surely have given clear testimony against, as a noto- 
rious imposture.' 

" Mr. Hume^ indeed, observes, * It is in vain, at 
present, to seek for improbabilities in Nicholas Hu- 
berfs dying confession, and to magnify the smallest 
difficulties into a contradiction. It was certainly 
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a regular judicial paper^ given in regularly, and judi- 
cially, and ought to have been canvassed, at the time, 
if the persons, whom it concerned, had been assured 
of their innocence.' — To which our author makes a 
reply, which cannot be shortened without weaken- 
ing it. 

" * Upon what does this author ground his sen- 
tence ? Upon two very plain reasons, firsts That the 
confession was a judicial one, that is, taken in presence 
or by authority of a judge. And, secondly ^ That it 
was regularly, and judicially, given in ; that must be 
understood during the time of the conferences, before 
queen Elizabeth, and her council, in presence of 
Mary's commissioners ; at which time, she ought to 
have canvassed it, says our author, if she knew her 
innocence. 

" * That it was not a judicial confession is evident : 
the paper itself does not bear any such mark ; nor 
does it mention, that it was taken in presence of any 
person, or by any authority whatsoever ; and by com- 
paring it with the judicial examinations of Dalgleish, 
Hay, and Hepburn, it is apparent, that it is destitute 
of every formality, requisite, in a judicial evidence. 
In what dark corner, then, this strange production 
was generated, our author may endeavour to find out, 
if he can. 

" * As to his second assertion, that it was regularly, 
and judicially, given in, and therefore ought to have * 
been canvassed, by Mary, during the conferences, we 
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have already seen^ that this likewise is not fact : the 
conferences broke up in February 1569 : Nicholas 
Hubert was not hanged till August thereafter, and 
his dying confession, as Mr. Hume calls it, is only 
dated the 10th of that month. How then can this 
gentleman gravely tell us, that this confession was 
judicially given in, and ought to have been, at that 
very time, canvassed, by queen Mary, and her com- 
missioners? Such positive assertions, apparently 
contrary to fact, are unworthy the character of an 
historian, and may very justly render his decision, 
with respect to evidences of a higher nature, very 
dubious. In answer, then, to Mr. Hume : — ^As the 
queen's accusers did not chuse to produce this material 
witness, Paris, whom they had alive, and in their 
hands, nor any declaration, or confession, from him, at 
the critical and proper time for having it canvassed, 
by the queen, I apprehend our author's conclusion 
may fairly be used against himself; that it is in vain, 
at present, to support the improbabilities, and ab- 
surdities, in a confession, taken, in a clandestine way, 
nobody knows how ; and produced after Pam's 
death by nobody knows whom; and, from every 
appearance, destitute of every formality requisite and 
common, to such sort of evidence : for these reasons, 
I am under no sort of hesitation to give sentence 
against Nicholus Huberts confession, as a gross 
imposture, and forgery.' 

" The state of the evidence relating to the letters 
is this : 
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" Morton affiims that they were taken, in the 
hands o£'Dalgleish. The examination of Dalgleish 
is still extant, and he appears never to have been once 
interrogated, concerning the letters. 

" Mortofij and Murray^ affirm, that they were 
written, by the queen's hand ; they were carefully 
concealed from Mary^ and her commissioners, and 
were never collated, by one man, who could desire to 
disprove them. 

" Several of the incidents, mentioned in the letters, 
are confirmed, by the oath of Crawfurd^ one of Len^ 
noafs defendants, and some of the incidents are so 
minute, as that they coidd scarcely be thought on by 
a forger. Cratvfurd*s testimony is not without sus- 
picion. Whoever practises forgery, endeavours to 
make truth the vehicle of falsehood. Of a prince's 
life very minute incidents are known ; and if any are 
too slight to be remarked, they may be safely feigned, 
for they are likewise too slight to be contradicted. 
But there are still more reasons for doubting the 
genuineness of these letters. They had no date of 
time, or place, no seal, no direction, no superscription. 

" The only evidences, that could prove^ their au- 
thenticity, were Dalgleish and Paris, of which Dal- 
gleisk, at his trial, was never questioned about them ; 
Paris was never publicly tried, though he was kept 
alive through the time of the conference. 

" The servants of JBothweU, who were put to death, 
for the king's murder, cleared Mary vsdth their last 
words. 
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" The letters were first declared to be subscribed^ 
and were then produced without subscription. 

" They were shewn, during the conferences, at 
Yorhy privately to the English commissioners, but 
were concealed, from the commissioners of Mary. 

" Mary always solicited the perusal of these letters, 
and was always denied it. 

" She demanded to be heard, in person,by Elizabeth, 
before the nobles of England, and the ambassadors 
of other princes, and was refused. 

" When Mary persisted in demanding copies of 
letters, the Kings' commissioners* were dismissed with 
their box to Scotland, and the letters were seen no 
more. 

" The French letters, which, for almost two cen- 
turies have been considered, as originals, by the 
enemies of Mary's memory, are now discovered to be 
forgeries, and acknowledged to be translations, and 
perhaps French translations of a Latin translation. 
And the modem accusers of Mary are forced to infer 
from these letters, which now exist, that other letters 
existed, formerly, which have been lost, in spite of 
curiosity, malice, and interest. 

" The rest of this treatise is employed, in an endea- 
vour, to prove, that Mary's accusers were the mur- 
derers of Damley: through this enquiry it is not 
necessary to follow him ; only let it be observed, that 

* Murray, and his associates. 
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if these letters were forged by them, they may easily 
be thought capable of other crimes. That the letters 
were forged, is now made so probable, that perhaps 
they will never more be cited, as testimonies." 
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'* To Goodall," says H. Campbell, " succeeded the 
elegant historian Robertson, whose reasonings on 
the guilt or innocence of Mary, form a masterpiece 
" of historical and critical investigation." 

But neither Hume, nor Robertson, knew, that the 
parliament of her enemies had declared her to have 
been coerced to marry Bothwell: a circumstance 
this, which nullifies all the Love Letters ; as coercion, 
and love, cannot coalesce tc^ther. 

" It is not to be wondered at," says Campbell, " that 
" Mr. Whitaker, a young clergyman^ yflio had been 
successful in' writing the History of Manchester, 
should have stepped forward, to augment his laurels, 
" in a field that had been previously won by two of 
^^ the most correct and elegant historians that ever 
" graced the annals of literature. The writings of 
" Mr* Whitaker," continues Campbell, " bear upon 
^^ them the stamp of an ardent, ' zealous, bold, and 
" prejudiced mind." Whitaker, as he was bom in 
1785, was fifty-one, in 1786, if he published the^r*^ 
edition of his " Mary Vindicated^'' in that year ; and 
at fifty-five, when he published the second edition. 
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in 1790 : he died on the 30th of October, 1808, at 
the age of seventy-three. Now, how could our Editor 
of Love Letters declare Whitaker to be a young cler^ 
gyman^ who had passed the age of fifty-one, when 
he vindicated Mary ? 

We have here, then, more of the fiction, or falsehood,, 
of Dr. H. Campbell The Rev, J. Whitaker had more 
learning and more vigour than either Robertson, or 
Hume, whatever H. Campbell may think. 

Come we now to Mr. Chalmers, who is said, by our 
Editor, H. Campbell, to be a Clerk of the Treasury : 
but if Dr. H. Campbell had only called at the door 
of the department, he would have been told, that 
there was no such person, belonging to that establish- 
ment. 

Here, then, is another frivolity, or falsehood^ of this 
notorious scribbler, who has a very happy knack of 
calling men, and things, by rather improper names. 
He opens his attack on the biographer of Mary, by 
calling the elaborate life of Mary her Journal, or diary. 
It is not easy to tell what he means by such wrong- 
headed misrepresentation. It may be, that this Doctor 
of Laws can assert, but cannot answer ; can rail, but 
cannot reason; can assume, but cannot ascertain 
either truth, or falsehood. Yet, who can answer three 
elaborate volumes of arguments, and facts, from the 
pen of Whitaker ? They could not be answered, by 
all the scribblers of Scotland, with this Doctor, at 
their head ; and the Marian controversy was closed ! 
because it could not be continued : while Whitaker 
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remained, in a threatening posture, with pen in hand. 
It is only of late, that Dr. H. Campbell came forward, 
with hi;s eleven letters, which had been twice printed 
before, when, being deemed but fabrications, were soon 
forgotten. He, merely, charges the biographer of Mary, 
with leaving his readers, without laying his documents 
before them : why, his authorities are quoted on the 
margin. But this Doctor of Laws has a weightier 
charge against this said biographer: he repeats Mary's 
order, to charge Murray, as guilty of the murder of 
Damley. Was not Morton, the instrument of Mur- 
ray, hanged for Damley's murder, in concert with 
Murray, who was equally guilty, from that concert ? 
This most learned Doctor of Laws concludes this head 
of misrepresentation, with Hume's notorious sarcasm : 
" A Scots Jacohit^^^ who maintains the innocence of 
Queen Mary, must be considered, as beyond the reach 
of argument or reason. Mr. Tytler maintained the 
innocence of Mary, in the presence of Hume, and 
Whitaker vindicated the innocence of Mary, during 
the lives of Robertson, Hume, and Lord HaUes, who 
declined, to encounter a disputant, who had full as 
much argument and reason as either of them, with 
more bravery of spirit. 

If this Doctor of Laws would only read a little, 
before he scribbles much, he would see, in the 
biography of Mary, that her recent life, with its 
documents, end, before the narrative reaches the 
middle of the second volume ; that throughout one 
hundred and ninety-four pages, are investigated 
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•* the calumnies'' of Mary Stewart ; that the great 
object of Elizabeth, as well as her pensioners, in 
Scotland, was, to disgrace the Scotish Queen; as 
it is, even now, by Hugh Campbell, to disparage 
the same Queen, by re-publishing those well-known 
forgeries of Simmons, 1726, which only disgrace the 
libeUist*. 

It may now be reasonably asked, by the reader, 
who is this Prince of Plagiarists? From his 
obscurity, this question cannot easily be answered. 

He, indeed, calls himself the Celtic Antiquary. 
We have this notice, from the Gentleman's Magazine, 
thus ; — " Mr. Campbell, the Celtic Antiquary^ has 
" returned from Ireland, and the Highlands of Scot- 
** land, where he has completed his Map of the 
Topography of Ossi an, and intends, in the ensuing 
spring, to publish his edition of the Poems of 
" Ossian, with Geographical Notes, illustrative of 
the scenery, and other local proofs of the authen- 
ticity of the father of the British Poets f." 






« 
(( 



* The late Life of Mary occupies one Tolume and a quarter 
of the biographical narrative: then follows seven subsidiary 
Memoirs : — 

Those of Francis II., and of Damley ; 
,, „ Bothwell, and Murray ; 
„ «, Morton, and Maitland ; 
,, ,, the Apology of Secretary Davison. 

t Among the notices of books preparing, for publication, at 
London, in the Gentleman* s Magazine^ p. 543. 
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We have this further notice respecting this subject : 
— " Mr. Campbell having finished his survey of the 
" districts in Ireland, and Scotland, which virere the 
scenes of the events in Ossian, will immediately 
put to press an edition of those Poems, with notes, 
" illustrations, additions, and improvements." — See 
the Scots' Magazine^ January 1822, p. 114. 

Among the books which were for sale in London, 
in May 1822, is "the entire Poems of Ossian, revised, 
illustrated, and authenticated, by visits to the seats 
described, and by laborious investigations made on 
the spot. By Hugh Campbell, Esq. F.A.S. In 
" two volumes, royal 12mo. illustrated with a Map 
" of the Celtic Kingdom of Conner, the site of the 
" events, and with engravings of Carrickfergus Castle, 
" the Tura of Ossian, the Hill of Cromla, and the 
" Lake of Lego." — From the Scots' Magazine, 1822, 
p. 676. Such, then, are the notices, and the pufis, 
which "^his Celtic Antiquary gives of himself. 

We are now to advert to " The Love Letters 
" of Mary, Queen of Scots, to James, EotI Bothwell, 
" with the Love Sonnets, and Marriage Contracts," 
says Dr. Campbell ; " being the missing originals 
" from the gilt casket." He thus, certainly, gives 
reason to expect the originals of the Love Letters, and 
of the Love Sonnets. And when the casket is opened, 
under such an engagement, there appears nothing 
but Love Letters, which had been twice published 
before, in the English Language, and Love Sonnets, 
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and Marriage Contracts, which this Celtic Antiquary 
extracted from Goodall* and Whitaker. 

Here, then, have we the Celtic Antiquary, as he 
shews himself: — 

" Who wants, while through blank Ufe he toils along, 
" Sense to be right, or passion to be wrong." 
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